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ALICE TAYLOR, EDITOR 


Kenya 


Until a year or so ago, Kenya was, for most of us, 
an agreeable name for a rather agreeable place. It 
conjured up images of cloud-capped mountains, roll- 
ing grassy uplands, and deep forested ravines; of game 
reserves abounding in gazelles, giraffes, lions, and film 
producers; of accommodating Africans with a grow- 
ing taste for European clothes, food, and drink; of 
impassive Indian traders with an enviable reputation 
for integrity, and bare-kneed Britishers keeping alive 
the best traditions of the Empire. 

Today Kenya speaks of other, much less agreeable, 
things; of embattled farm folk who go to church with 
a prayer book in one hand and a gun in the other; of 
secret, blood-drinking societies; of pangas and death 
by decapitation; and of the disruption of the eco- 
nomic and political life of the Colony. 

The change of scene has been so sudden that it has 
taken some of Africa’s best students by surprise: small 
wonder if the common reaction is one of astonish- 
ment, tinctured with alarm and cynicism. How did 
the Mau Mau movement come to win such strong 
support? If this sort of thing can happen, almost over- 
night, in Kenya, won’t it happen sooner or later in 
the Belgian Congo, the Rhodesias, and elsewhere? 

These are questions that are more easily posed than 
answered, and we are under no delusions as to our 
ability to answer them. All the same, it is well to re- 
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mind ourselves that the troubles of Kenya, like those 
of any other country, have an environmental context 
and that any attempted settlement of them which 
does not square with the metes and bounds of that 
environment is almost sure to fail. 

Of the many contributory causes of the present 
crisis in Kenya, the following are perhaps the most 
pertinent: (1) the unequal spatial distribution of 
physical resources; (2) the cultural frustrations of the 
indigenous peoples; and (3) the ever-widening im- 
pact of the European occupation. 

The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, to give it 
its full name, covers approximately a quarter of a 
million square miles (224,960), which makes it 
rather larger than France and somewhat smaller than 
Texas. But about 60 per cent of the area in the north 
and northeast (see maps) has such a small rainfall— 
less than 20 inches—that it has so far been of little use 
for anything except low-grade pasture. Agriculture 
is confined to a few better-favored hill districts, and 
the average density of the population seldom exceeds 
two to the square mile. 

In the south of the Colony, conditions are very 
different. The mean elevation of large areas is more 
than 5,000 feet, and the climate is extremely livable 
and invigorating. At Nairobi the annual temperature 
averages 67° F., or approximately the same as that of 
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Charleston, South Carolina, and although the days 
are hot enough for anybody’s liking, the nights are 
cool. Open grates are a feature, and a usetul one, of 
most European homes. In the Aberdare Mountains 
ground frosts are not unknown, and on Mt. Kenya 
there are glaciers. Toward the coast the elevation de- 
creases, with consequent increase in the heat. 

Throughout this southern section, in which almost 
all the country’s economic production is centered, 
there are two rainy seasons: the “long rains,” from 
April to June (even to August in the higher reaches), 
when the greater part of the rain falls, and the “short 
rains,” from October to December. However, no 
month is normally rainless, and near Lake Victoria 
an afternoon without a shower is a topic of conversa- 
tion. Near the southeast coast the mean annual fall 
is more than 40 inches; on the slopes of the mountains 
inland it averages 70 inches, but year to year varia- 
tions are everywhere substantial and often of grave 
concern to the farmer. 

The natural vegetation of the Colony reflects in its 
variety the wide range of climate and relief. The man- 
grove swamps of the southern coastal fringe give place 
northward to semidesert scrub and inland to parklike 
country with scattered stands of thornbush and bao- 
bab. The watercourses, which in the dry season are 
little more than a string of pools, can be easily picked 
out by their narrow gallery of bushes and trees. The 
well-watered uplands of the south (the Kikuyu and 
Lake plateaus)are in places reminiscent of our Ameri- 
can High Plains, with only an occasional clump of 
acacias to interrupt the sky line. In the European 
Highlands (the Aberdare and Mt. Kenya regions) the 
vegetation runs the gamut from close-canopied ever- 
green forest to alpine meadow. Northward and east- 
ward of the Highlands the landscape quickly takes 
on “‘a drought-dormant listlessness” that is only re- 
lieved during and after the fugitive rains. For the 
rest of the year the ground is parched, the thorn- 
bushes lifeless, and the most characteristic color is the 
red of the bare earth. 

At the time the country came under the juris- 
diction of the British Colonial Office (1905), the in- 
digenous population was made up of pastoral tribes, 
such as the marauding Masai, and agricultural tribes, 
such as the Kikuyu and Kamba. The herders lived off 
their animals (and those of their enemies) and ranged 
from Marsabit to Mombasa. The farmers lived, for 
the most part, in the forested uplands, cultivating 
pocket-handkerchief patches of millet, sweet pota- 


toes, beans, and bananas, and pasturing animals on 
their burned-over forest clearings. For both, wealth 
meant cattle, sheep, and goats: the more of them a 
man had, the richer he was, irrespective of their 
quality. With them he could do sacrifice, honor his 
tribal debts, and pay the bride price. Though both 
farmers and herders were fruitful, they did not multi- 
ply; intertribal warfare, pestilence, drought, and dis- 
ease kept their numbers pretty well static. Here and 
there were densely settled localities, but the impres- 
sion most commonly derived by travelers was, “How 
sparsely inhabited this country is!” 

From this correct impression grew another (en- 
tirely incorrect, as it turned out), namely that much 
of the land—including the bulk of the Highlands, 
which these early travelers were quick to see had great 
agricultural possibilities—belonged to nobody. In 
point of fact, much of it belonged to the Kikuyu, 
whose agricultural system included the resting of the 
land for considerable periods, and who, in addition, 
had recently suffered (1898—gg) a famine that had led 
to the abandonment of parts of their tribal area. 

What could be more natural, therefore, than that 
a government anxious to recover the costs of the rail- 
road it had just completed between Mombasa and 
Kisumu should encourage British settlers to come 
and farm the adjoining land? On the authority of no 
less a man than Captain F.D. (later Lord) Lugard the 
area offered “unlimited room for the location of 
agricultural settlements or stock raising farms.” 

And so the reservation of land began. Soon 10,600 
square miles of the Highlands were opened up for 
European settlement.* At the same time, more than 
four times as much land (52,124 square miles) was 
reserved for the African. In their pristine condition, 
the African reserves (now called land units) were 
probably superior to the European reserves: they in- 
clude the high-rainfall belts around Lake Victoria 
(the Kavirondo Land Unit) and Mt. Kenya (the 
Kikuyu Land Unit); they also include some rather 
inferior land, judged by the criterion of rainfall, but 
nevertheless adaptable to the needs of the Masai and 
other pastoral tribes. 

The European land units occupy only about 5 per 
cent of the total territory, and though they contain 
some very attractive pieces of real estate, a good deal 


* The area over which the Highlands Board exercises power is 
larger (16,173 square miles), but this includes more than 5,000 


square miles of forest country, which is most unlikely to be brought 
under cultivation. 
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of the area is suitable only for extensive grain growing 
and cattle raising and quite unsuitable for the tra- 
ditional peasant agriculture of the Kikuyu. Further, 
not more than about 100 square miles of this land, 
or about one per cent of the territory reserved to 
Europeans, had ever belonged to the Kikuyu. Most 


of it lies in the traditional domain of the Masai, who 
so far have done little of the complaining. . 


Settlement of the European Highlands proceeded 


fitfully and on a small scale; even today there are only 
about 3,000 farms, with a white population of ap- 
proximately 10,000, on the 10,000-odd square miles. 
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A large amount of agriculturally desirable land has 
never been farmed, and on most farms there is still a 
good deal of unimproved land. 

In contrast, the native land units soon began to 
fill up. Thanks to Pax Britannica, the traditional 
wastage of life through tribal warfare declined to al- 
most nothing. Thanks to the medical missions and 
the public health programs of the government, infant 
and maternal mortality rates also declined; epidemic 
and endemic diseases were successfully combated; 
and the life expectancy of the African has risen with 
each decade. And thanks to the railroad and the 
feeder road system that the British built, it became 
possible to ship foodstuffs rapidly from surplus to de- 
ficit areas, thereby all but eliminating famine deaths. 

The inevitable happened. The native land units 
became congested. Between 1920 and 1932 their 
population doubled. Today some African areas have 
as many as a thousand people to the square mile, 
though the mean density is much lower—in places 
considerably fewer than 10 to the square mile. At the 
same time, the cattle population on the land units 
more than doubled, owing in part to the veteri- 
narian, whose vaccines worked wonders against rin- 
derpest, anthrax, and East Coast fever. 

The consequent land shortage triggered a chain 
reaction that has yet to stop. Among other things, it 
forced many Africans to abandon their customary 
shifting cultivation techniques and, instead, to keep 
their crop patches under continuous cultivation. 
Yields accordingly began to drop, for the farmers 
knew nothing of artificial fertilizer and little of rota- 
tion; the soils gave out, and the forces of erosion were 
given free play, with results that had to be seen to 
be believed. Hundreds of thousands of acres of once 
tolerable cropland now lay naked to sun, wind, and 
rain, stripped of every stitch of cover they ever had. 

With little or nothing to keep them on the land 
units, and with Europeans calling for unskilled labor 
to work mines, maintain roads, and haul merchandise, 
large numbers of Africans began to drift to the towns, 
only to find themselves exchanging one set of frustra- 
tions for another, and ready to lend an ear to every 
purveyor of cheap and easy Utopias. In the towns, 
moreover, they were jostled at almost every turn by 
the Indians who were at that time entering the 
Colony in greater numbers than the Europeans and 
who had a knack of getting all the more desirable 
menial jobs. Other Africans went to work on the 
European farms. Though they lived better and, in 


most cases, were well treated, they could hardly fail 
to notice the vast disparity between their living levels 
and those of the white man—to say nothing of the 
amount of land not being put to any productive use. 

In the light of such circumstances, it is easy to see 
how the present hostility for the white man arose, and 
why the Kikuyu in particular should be determined 
not only to get back every scrap of land their grand- 
fathers once cultivated, but also to acquire land that 
was never in their tribal custody. Nor is it difficult to 
understand why the European settlers, many of whom 
have been living in Kenya longer than the Mau Mau 
leaders they are fighting and who obtained their 
land legally from their government at very consider- 
able cost, should be equally determined to stay where 
they are. 

Several solutions to the problem have been pro- 
pounded. According to the Mau Mau, the solution 
lies in throwing the white man out of the country. 
But the removal of some 10,000 farmers, or even the 
entire European population of 30,000, would not 
materially alter the living-space situation. The land 
so released would support at the most—that is, at the 
Kikuyu level—perhaps an additional 400,000 (there 
are already 200,000 African squatters on the Euro- 
pean farms); this is less than 20 years’ increase of 
Kikuyu population at prevailing rates. And at the end 
of 20 years, unless in the meantime the Kikuyu were 
to settle voluntarily for soil-and-water-conserving 
farm practices and eschew their cattle-conserving 
habits, half of this population would have had to 
leave because the land had run downhill—literally! 

According to some of the white settlers, the only 
good Mau Mau is a dead one, and the sooner they are 
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all dead the better. But since nobody can tell the 
difference in daylight between an ordinary Kikuyu 
and a Kikuyu belonging to the Mau Mau, this solu- 
tion would seemingly call for the death of every mem- 
ber of the tribe—1,026,000 in all. 

In the opinion of other settlers, the solution lies 
in providing the Kikuyu with a “Christian alterna- 
tive to the tribal customs and the primitive restraints 
of the past which the impact of our western way of 
life has destroyed.” Michael Blundell, the leader of 
this school of thought and one of the most respected 
men in the Colony, believes that this alternative 
requires ‘‘a continuous effort to bring the African 
people into contact with an expanding economic op- 
portunity . . . [since] greater absorption into the busi- 
ness of production . . . would lead to a more prosper- 
ous economy, better wages and a higher standard of 
living.” 

It may not be a very original alternative, but at 
least it has the merit of feasibility. For Kenya is al- 
ready a wealthy country and has the making of a 
much wealthier one. Large parts of it, at present al- 
most empty, lack only permanent water to make them 
as fertile as the Nile Valley. Well-placed dams of 
simple construction could probably redeem not less 
than 10 million acres of riverine territory at the 
moment useful only as poor seasonal pasture. If the 
waters of Lakes Victoria and Rudolf, two of the 
largest inland water bodies in the world, were to be 
directly tapped, this figure could certainly be ex- 
ceeded. 

Other parts, now eroded, could, by dint of contour 
furrowing, ridging, and similar rehabilitation de- 
vices, be brought back into steady cultivation and not 


only increase the domestic food supplies of the Kenya 
African but also provide him with highly salable cash 
crops. Even now, coffee is being raised on African- 
run-and-owned plantations; recently, experimental 
tea plantings have been made in one African area, and 
there is reason to believe that they will be successful. 

Given the needful instruction and credit, the list 
of commercial crops could be extended almost indef- 
initely; for the climate and soils of Kenya are such 
that it is possible, in one place or another, to grow 
everything from bananas, sisal, sugar cane, and coco- 
nuts to citrus fruits, soybeans, wheat, and wattle. And 
if the initial successes of the animal-husbandry spe- 
cialists working at Muguga, near Nairobi, under the 
direction of the distinguished British scientist B. A. 
Kean, mark the shape of things to come, the herds of 
the Masai may one day stand comparison with those 
of the Argentine gaucho. 

The mineral potential of the Colony is still some- 
thing of an unknown, since approximately 80 per 
cent of the area awaits systematic geological investi- 
gation. But already a score of minerals are being 
mined (notably soda ash, salt, gold, cyanite, diato- 
mite, limestone, and asbestos) , and in 1951 an im- 
portant copper-lead-zinc property near the Uganda 
border came into production. In 1952 there were 
more hard-rock geologists (American and British) in 
the field than ever before, and while not many of 
them are talking, their findings are said to be en- 
couraging. There are also some oil geologists at work. 

With such facts to fortify their arguments, Blun- 
dell and his friends are urging that more and more 
educated Africans be absorbed into industry and com- 
merce. Even now some African labor is used in prac- 
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tically all of the 84 separate industries listed in the 
latest Colonial Office Report on Kenya, most of it 
however at the unskilled level. With new industries 
coming into production and a large unsatisfied mar- 
ket surrounding the country on three sides, the de- 
mand for factory labor is keen and capable of much 
expansion. 

And to those who doubt the capacity of the African 
for education, we can only recommend that a com- 
parison be made of the entrance requirements for the 
University College of East Africa at Makerere with 
those of the average liberal-arts college in this coun- 
try. It is true that not many Africans have yet had a 
chance to be educated, and without education, in 
understanding as well as in skills, individual pro- 
ductivity must remain low. And where individual 
productivity is low, there is poverty. 

It is the avowed purpose of the government of 
Kenya to break this vicious circle. Whether in doing 
so they will also “‘break”’ the Mau Mau—to say noth- 


ing of the settler—remains to be seen. One thing is 
certain, however; on the outcome of the present clash 
hangs the future of Kenya, and perhaps even of co- 
lonial Africa. 


GrorGE H. T. 
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Map of the Americas; 1:5,000,000. In five sheets in color 
each 46 x 35 inches: (1A) Mexico, Central America, and 
the West Indies; (1B) South America, Sheet North; (1C) 
South America, Sheet South; (2D) Northern Canada, 
Alaska, and Greenland; (2E) United States and South- 
ern Canada. Physical features, political boundaries, 
towns, roads, railroads, airports, etc., are shown in con- 
siderable detail, yet on a scale not too large for con- 
venient use. The map is on a new oblique conic confor- 
mal projection specially designed and computed for it 
that takes into consideration the northwest-southeast 
trend of the Americas. Its scale (about 80 miles to the 
inch) and detail make it suitable for a wide variety of ref- 
erence uses. The map is available in two forms: (a) base in 
black, blue, brown, and red, with layer tints (i.e. shades 
of green, brown, and blue showing land relief and ocean 
depths); (b) black, blue, brown, and red base, without 
layer tints (suitable for use as an outline map on which 
additional material can be plotted). The three Latin 
American sheets [1A, 1B, 1C] have been revised and are 
now available for distribution. Price per sheet, $4.00; 
$3.00 for Fellows. 
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